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INTRODUCTION 


I’he  purpose  ol  this  little  paniplet  is  not  to  praise  or  to  con- 
clenin  the  birds  ol  prey,  nor  to  lurther  agitate  the  age-old  contro- 
versy concerning  their  good  and  bad  habits.  The  object  is  to  show 
people  how  to  identity  them  and  to  understand  in  a general  way 
the  ])art  they  play  in  the  scheme  ol  nature. 

Knough  studies  ol  the  lood  habits  ol  predatory  birds  have  been 
made  by  eminent  authorities  to  convince  anyone  that  the  common 
belie!  “the  only  good  hawk  is  a dead  hawk”  is  without  lounda- 
tion.  This  incriminating  inlerence  is  poptdar  with  many  hunters 
who  volunteer  it  on  the  assumption  that  their  sport  is  being  out- 
rageously ctirtailed  by  winged  predators,  and  that  hawks  ;ind  owls 
shoidd  be  killed  whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Because 
some  hawks  and  orvls  prey  upon  small  game  birds  and  mammals, 
and  occasionally  upon  songbirds,  does  not  necessarily  brand  all  of 
them  killers.  Shoidd  the  human  race  be  branded  as  ciiminal  be- 
cause it  incliKles  a percentage  of  killers? 

We  woidd  be  guiltv  of  gross  discrimination  if  we  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  birds  of  prey  also  t;ike  heavy  toll  of  many  creatures 
which,  if  they  were  j^t-rniitted  to  multiply  beyond  a certain  point, 
would  themselves  directly  or  indirectly  deplete  the  sujtply  of  the 
more  valuable  species  of  wildlife. 

Opportunity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  food  supply  on  the 
other,  very  often  govern  the  extent  to  which  certain  witiged  pred- 
ators feed  upon  other  wild  creatures.  If  there  are  jjlenty  of  mice, 
shrews,  and  other  smaller  forms,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  small 
game  birds  and  mammals  within  the  hunting  perimeter  of  a pair 
of  nesting  hawks  or  owls,  it  is  a toss-up  whidi  will  be  chosen  as  the 
next  item  on  the  menu.  And  that  toss-ttp  might  well  be  influ- 
enced by  an  individual  preference  for  one  or  the  other.  However, 
based  on  the  law  of  averages,  it  is  only  logical  to  suppose  that 
where  the  rotlent  population,  for  example,  is  low  and  the  small 
game  population  high,  the  latter  will  bear  the  brunt  and  vice- 
versa. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  physical  structure  of  some 
birtls  of  prey  enables  them  to  pursue  and  capture  even  the 'wariest 
and  speediest  of  their  quarry,  whereas  others  must  be  content  with 
the  forms  which  are  more  easily  laught.  The  larger  slo^v-llying 
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hawks  have  very  olten  been  duljix'd  game  killers  because  the  re- 
mains ol  ral)l)its,  scjuirrels,  etc.,  were  loiind  in  their  stomachs; 
Init  very  olltn  those  remains  contained  iindetiiable  proof  in  the 
lorm  ol  shot  graitis  (not  the  same  si/e  as  those  which  felled  the 
hawk)  rvith  rvhich  the  game  eateti  had  been  injtired  before  it  was 
cajjtin  ed. 

Imlividnal  cases,  good  atul  Itad,  could  be  cited  ittitil  the  pages 
of  this  pamphlet  would  literally  bulge  with  authentic,  exag- 
gerated and  inciedible  examples.  I’herelore  when  evaluating 
the  birds  of  prey  we  must  be  fait,  remembering  that  while  they 
may  be  destructive  in  otie  sense  they  are  beneficial  in  another, 
and  that  our  only  problem  is  to  control  those  which  are  especially 
clestritctive  tea  game  and  song  biicls,  and  give  protection  to  the 
1 est. 

The  birds  of  prey  Iroin  a numerical  or  clestritctive  standpoint 
shotild  be  the  least  of  our  worries.  Man  himself  often  kills  game 
without  any  concern  for  the  lutitre  supply.  He  “writes  oil”  the 
creatures  killed  by  automobiles  ajrparently  as  acts  of  God  and 
never  bothers  to  think  about  the  tremetidous  wildlife  toll  taken 
by  the  elements,  the  motving  machine,  or  other  factors  which 
make  serious  annual  inroads  on  the  wildlife  supply. 


^’oiiiig  Scicccli  Owls 
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An  intrepid  bird  student  climbs  to  the  nest  of  a Goshawk  to  be  subserjuently 
forced  to  descend  under  the  furious  attacks  of  tlie  female  shown  perched  above. 


Nest  and  eggs  of  Goshawk. 


Young  Goshawks. 


KEY  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  OF  HAWKS  AND  EAGLES 

I Bird  with  legs  completely  feathered.  (Refer  to  2.) 

1 (a)  Bird  not  having  legs  completely  leathered.  (Refer  to  3.) 

2 Bird  with  wingspread  less  than  hO  inches  and  hody  length  less  than  27  inches. 

R(>V(;n-IE(.C,ED  HAWK. 

2 (a)  Bird  with  wingsinead  more  than  (>0  inches  and  hody  length  mcrrc  than  27 

inches.  (.OEDEX  EAGEE. 

.‘5  Bird  with  hodv  length  greater  than  28  inches.  BALE)  EACtLE. 

,‘i  (a)  Bird  with  hody  length  less  than  28  inches.  (Relc'r  to  1.) 

1 Bird  with  conspicuous  white  spot  ahove  the  tail.  MARSH  HAWK. 

f (a)  Bird  not  having  cons])icuous  while  spot  aho\e  the  tail.  (Refer  to  5.) 

5 Bird  with  "toothed"  upper  beak  and  notched  lower  beak.  (Refer  to  6.) 

7 (a)  Bird  without  "toothed"  upi^cr  beak  and  without  notched  lower  beak.  (Re- 

fer to  8.) 

()  Ifird  with  wingspread  greater  than  33  inches.  DIX'.K  //.-IH7v. 

(i  (a)  Bird  evith  wingspread  less  than  33  inches.  (Refer  to  7.) 

7 Bird  with  broad  black  band  extending  downward  from  the  eye,  and  with  middle 

toe  oidy  normally  larger  than  other  toes.  SPARROW  H.4WK. 

7 (a)  liircl  without  such  eye  marking,  and  with  ndcldle  toe  very  much  larger 

than  other  toes.  PIGEOX  HAWK. 

8 Bird  with  folded  wing  extending  beyond  the  tail.  OSPREY. 

8 (a)  liircl  with  folded  wing  not  extending  beyond  the  tail.  (Refer  to  9.) 

9 Bird  with  relaticely  short,  broad  wings  and  relativelv  long,  narrow  tail.  One 

wing  length  usuallv  less  than  half  again  the  length  of  tail.  (Refer  to  10.) 

9 (a)  Ifircl  with  relalicelv  long,  broad  wings,  and  relativelv  short,  broad  tail. 

One  wing  length  usuallv  hall  again  the  length  of  tail.  (Refer  to  12.) 

10  Bird  with  scpiare  lip  ot  tail.  SI  E4  RP-SH  L\X  ED  HAf\K. 

10  (a)  Bird  with  rounded  ti|)  of  tail.  (Refer  to  II.) 

11  Bird  with  wingspread  greater  than  38  inches.  (.OSIIAWK. 

11  (a)  l>ird  wilh  wingspread  less  than  38  inches.  COOPER'S  HAWK. 

12  Bird  with  central  area  ol  breast  in  which  leathers  are  unmarked  by  bars  or 

spots,  RED-TAH.EI)  HAWK. 

12  (a)  Bird  wilh  feathers  in  central  area  of  breast  bearing  bars  or  s[)ots.  (Refer 
to  13.) 

13  Bird  wilh  body  length  greater  than  18  inches,  and  evith  tail  usually  having  more 
than  3 narrow  black  bands.  RED-SHOL' EDERED  H.-IWK. 

13  (a)  Bird  with  bodv  length  less  than  18  inches,  and  with  tail  usuallv  having  2 or 

3  broad  black  bancls  alternated  wilh  white,  BROAI)-WIXG-EI)  HA]\K. 
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KEY  FOR  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OWLS 


I Bird  wilh  car  tufts.  (Refer  to  2.) 

1 (a)  Bird  witliout  ear  tufts.  (Refer  to  .">.) 

2 Bird  with  normal  weight  o\er  2 lirs.  and  hods  length  o\er  18  incites.  (,l\EAi 
HORXED  0117,. 

2 (a)  Bird  with  weight  under  2 Ihs.  and  hods  length  less  than  18  inches.  (Refer 
to  3.) 

3 Bird  with  body  length  less  than  12  inches.  SCREECH  OWL. 

3 (a)  Bird  with  body  length  greater  than  12  inches.  (Refer  to  4.) 

4 Ear  tufts  long  and  conspicuous.  EOXG-E.4REI)  OWE. 

4  (a)  Ear  tufts  small  and  \ erv  short.  SHOR  T-E.4  RED  0 117  . 

Bird  generally  pale  or  white  in  color.  (Refer  to  (i.) 

3 (a)  Bird  generally  dark  in  color.  (Refer  to  7.) 

(i  Bird  with  normal  weight  o\er  2i/n  lbs  and  wings|uead  greater  than  30  iiuhes. 

i.voiEi'  on 7. 

6 (a)  Bird  with  bod^  rveight  under  2i/ll  lbs.  and  wingspread  less  than  .30  iiuhes. 
BARX  OWE. 

7 Bird  with  body  length  less  than  12  inches  and  with  wingspread  less  than  30  inches. 
SAW- WHET  OWE. 

7 (a)  Bird  tcith  body  length  greater  than  12  inches  and  with  wingspread  greater 

than  30  inches.  BARRED  OWE. 


Goshawk 


(Tarsus  partially  feathered) 


Rough-legged  Efawk  (Tarsus  fully  feathered) 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HAWKS 

(Identificalion  in  the  field) 


li  INI  reader  will  look  on  the  opposite  page  lie  will  see  httwks  illustrated  as  they 
woidd  appear  to  him  in  the  held  throngh  binoculars  or  a telescope,  d'here  are 
(erliiin  c harac teristics  of  flight,  hodv  lines,  sounds,  and  actions  which  will  help 
idenlily  them  from  a tlistance.  Many  of  these  field  idcntilication  marks  are 
gi\en  i)i  italics  in  the  text  concerning  each  sjtecics. 


ACCIPITERS 

W ith  their  characteristic  short,  rounded  wings  and  relaticely  long  tails,  the 
Goshawk,  Goojter’s  and  Sharp-shinned  Hawks  might  he  classed  as  the  ‘‘pursuit 
ships  “ among  the  winged  ]trcdators,  as  conirasted  to  the  slow  moving  Butco 
■■|)omhers.“  In  addition  to  speed,  their  wing  and  tail  combination  affords  them 
the  maximum  in  maneuverahilitv,  as  anyone  who  has  seen  them  pursue  their 
prey  through  forested  cocerts  may  well  recall.  Normally  these  birds  employ  the 
same  type  of  flight,  which  has  created  for  them  the  common  name  “darters.” 
Swinging  in  wide  circles  through  their  favorite  haunts,  the  forests,  they  siicl- 
denl\  break  into  an  exteTided  jteriod  of  wing  flapping.  A hawk  observed  sail- 
ing, then  flap[)ing,  sailing,  etc.,  in  cross  country  flight  will  undoubtedly  prove  to 
be  one  of  these  three  species. 

BUTEOS 


1 he  Buteos.  or  soaring  hawks,  including  the  Red-tailed,  Red-shouldered, 
Broad-winged  tind  Rough-legged  coin[)iis(;  another  group  tvhich  lly  in  the  same 
manner,  have  similar  body  lines,  and  eat  similar  foods.  These  hawks  have  long, 
broad  wings  and  relatively  short,  broad,  fan-like  tails  which  enable  them  to 


Red-tailed  Hawk  Red-shouldered  Hawk 


Broad-winged  Hawk 
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circle,  seemingly  endlessly,  in  the  sky,  rising  and  falling  with  the  air  currents 
as  do  buzzards.  When  they  perch  they  usually  select  a dead  tree  oteiiooking 
a field  in  which  they  find  mice  and  insects  so  conspicuous  in  their  diets. 

FALCONS 

^Vhen  you  e.xamine  the  Irody  outlines  of  the  Duck.  Pigeon  and  Sparrow 
Hawks,  you  will  understand  why  these  three  Itirds  are  referred  to  as  our  "noble” 
hawks.  Their  long,  pointed  wings  and  relatively  short  tails  equip  these  falcons 
with  the  speed  necessary  to  overtake  their  prey  in  sustained  flight.  'When  seen 
perching,  their  long  wings  folded,  they  have  a high  “shouldered”  appearance. 
Their  rapid  rate  of  wing  beat  differentiates  them  from  other  hawks.  If  we 
follow  our  airplane  simile,  truly  these  are  the  “jet-propelled"  birds  of  prey. 


Buck 

Adxilf  Mdk 
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MARSH  HAWK 

(-'/lYH.s  cxaucus  hud.sonius  (Linnaeus) 

I Other  Xaines— Swani|)  Hawk;  ^[al■sh 
Hairier:  I’igeon  Hawk;  Chicken  Hawk; 
Hen  Harrier.) 

The  Maish  Hawk,  so  called  be- 
cause ot  its  prclcTcnce  ior  low, 
swampy  aretts,  is  our  only  ground- 
uesting  h;iwk.  It  is  by  lar  the  most 
easily  recogni/.ed  ol  the  birds  of 
prey,  since  in  both  mature  and  im- 
mature plumages  of  both  sexes,  it 
alone  of  all  hawks  has  a very  con- 
spicuons  white  spot  on  its  rump, 
above  the  tail.  It  pre.sents  an  ex- 
tremely slender  appearance  with 
its  long,  pointed  wings  and  long 
tail  as  it  (juarters  leisurely  across  its  hinitifig  areas  but  a short  dis- 
tance froni  the  ground.  It  is  usmilly  oltserved  flying  low  over  field 
or  meadow,  beating  its  way  along  rapidly.  Seldom  does  it  perch 
any  higher  than  upon  a muskrat  house  or  reed  clump  in  its  fa- 
vorite marsh.  Despite  its  large  wingspread  of  forty  to  hfty-eight 
inches,  its  weak  legs  and  talons  compel  it  to  exist  mainly  upon 
mice,  frogs,  snakes,  fledglings  of  gronrul-nesting  birds,  and  otiicr 
easily  obtained  prey. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  a com- 
mon though  somewhat  local 
migrant  and  summer  resident 
from  .Mardi  15  through  No- 
vember I.  The  male  is  ashy 
gray  above  and  white  beneath, 
whereas  the  female  is  rich 
mottled  brown,  sometimes 
Iieavily  streaked  with  black 
below.  The  young  arc  usually 
plain  brown,  unstieaked  be- 
low. The  female,  as  in  all 
liirds  of  prey,  is  larger  than 
tlie  male.  Length,  about  20 
inches.  It  lays  4 to  7 eggs, 
pale  blue  or  chalky  white,  oc- 
(asionally  faintly  spotted 
with  brown.  Marsh  Hawks 
are  protected. 


///  / Ofner"  Mdmmis  Z.  75  % 
///  Jnseefs  Elc.  . 50  % 

/ / ^Ilmdenfiffed  Msmwjb . 75  7<> 
^Poulfri/  .Z57o 

Umdenlified  Birds  25 
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SHARP-SHINNED  HAWK 

Accipiter  striatus  velox 

(Other  Xaines— Bird  Hawk:  Blue  Darter: 

Cliicken  Hawk:  Pigeon  Hawk.) 

1'his  hawk  is  a small  replica  ol 
the  Cooper’s  Hawk,  hunting 
through  heavily  wooded  hemlock, 
beech,  and  birch  forested  areas. 

The  difference  in  the  wingspread 
of  the  two  species  is  not  enough  to 
aid  in  distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  even  thottgh  both  hawks 
may  be  in  view  at  the  same  time. 

\'arying  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  inches,  the  wingspread  of  a 
large  female  Sharp-shinned  may  match  that  of  a small  male  Cooper's. 
Fortunately  there  is  one  characteristic  which,  even  at  long  distances, 
serves  as  a mark  of  distinction  between  the  two.  \Vhereas  the  tail 
of  the  Cooper’s  Hawk  is  rounded  the  tip  of  the  Sharp-shinned’s  is 
square. 

The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  is  a migrant  and  summer  resident  from 
March  1 through  November,  although  it  is  occasionally  seen  in 
winter.  The  adults  are  blue-gray  above  and  white,  heavily  barred 
w'ith  reddish  brown  beneath,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  belly 

and  under  tail  coverts.  Im- 
mature birds  are  brown  above 
and  streaked  with  darker 
brown  below.  Males  average 
12  inches  in  length;  females 
131/9  inches.  The  birds  build 
a large,  flat  platform  nest 
from  30  to  -10  feet  from  the 
ground  in  which  -f  to  6 pale 
greenish  white  eggs,  irregu- 
larly mottled  with  brown,  are 
laid.  The  Sharp-shinned  is 
the  nemesis  of  all  small  birds 
and  its  swift  flight  makes  it 
an  enemy  of  devastating  pro- 
portions. It  is  NOT  pro- 
tected. 


COOPER’S  HAWK 

Acripitei'  cooperi  (Bonaparte) 

(Otlier  Names— Cliicken  Hawk;  lilue 
Darter;  Pigeon  Hawk;  Hen  Hawk.) 

1 HE  Cooper's  Hawk,  larger  cousin 
of  the  Sharp-shinned,  has  precisely 
the  same  coloration  — l)lue-gray 
altove  and  white,  heavily  barred 
with  reddish  brown  beneath.  Males 
average  about  15i/9  inches;  females 
19  inches.  A small  male  Cooper’s 
Hawk  is  usually  only  a few  ounces  heavier  than  the  largest  female 
Sharp-shinned. 

The  Cooper’s  Hawk  rcsemltles  the  Goshawk  in  llight,  and  like 
its  larger  relative,  the  tip  of  its  long  tail  is  rounded.  Its  wingspread 
may  vary  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-six  inches.  There  is  a differ- 
ence of  about  three  inches  in  wingspread  between  a large  female 
Cooper’s  Hawk  and  a small  male  Goshawk,  rite  Goshawk  is  larger 
than  a crow;  the  Cooper’s  is  smaller  than  a crow. 

This  hawk  is  one  of  our  regular  residents,  nesting  universally 
throughont  Pennsylvania.  Wdten  .seeking  food  it  usually  prefers 
to  hunt  the  oj)en  hardwood  areas.  In  fierceness  and  boldness  it 
matches  the  Goshawk,  only  its  smaller  si/tc  limiting  the  size  of  its 
prey. 

The  nest,  a bushy  mass  of 
twigs  lined  with  bark,  is  from 
10  to  60  feet  from  the  ground, 
often  in  a beech  tree.  The 
eggs,  3 to  6,  arc  chalky  blue- 
white.  Coojjer’s  Hawks  arc 
NOT  jnotected. 


^Untdenfified  Mswm6l3  /.S0% 
^JiepJiles,  AmpftibjdTis,  Fish, 
jTisecfStEie.  2.50^0 
-Other  Mammals  J % 
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GOSHAWK 

Accipiler  gentilis  atricapillus  (Wilson) 

(Other  Names— Hen  Hawk;  Gray  Hawk; 

I’artridge  Hawk;  Squirrel  Hawk;  Chicken 
Hawk.) 

1'he  Goshawk  has  been  called 
everything  in  the  books  from  Hen 
Hawk  to  Chicken  Hawk,  none  of 
the  appellations  paying  him  any 
compliment  whatever.  He  is  the 
largest  and  rarest  of  the  Accipiters 
and  a most  savage  destroyer  of 
small  game,  being  fast  of  wing  and 
furious  in  attack.  Indifferent  to 
danger,  it  has  been  known  to  catch 
a game  bird  within  shotgun  range  of  a hunter.  Although  its 
usual  nesting  range  is  to  the  north  of  us,  nesting  birds  are  not 
uncommon  in  our  northern  counties,  d hey  sometimes  invade  Penn- 
sylvania in  large  nundters  as  do  the  Snowy  Owls,  when  food  is 
scarce  in  the  north. 

Goshawks  are  ferocious  in  protecting  their  nest,  which  is  a large 
mass  of  sticks  with  a shallow  cup  lined  with  bark  and  occasional 
sprigs  of  green  hemlock.  It  is  usually  situated  from  40  to  60  feet 
up  in  a beech  or  hemlock  tree.  From  3 to  5 chalky,  bluish-white 
eggs  are  laid.  Goshawks  arc  NOT  protected,  in  fact  a bounty  is 

Goshawks  are  coloretl 
alike,  the  upperparts  be- 
ing blue-gray,  the  under- 
parts heavily  and  finely 
barred  with  clear  gray. 
The  tail  is  itiarked  with 
three  or  four  blackish 
bands.  The  young  are 
brown  instead  of  gray, 
their  underjiarts  being 
heavily  streaked  with 
blackish.  Males  are 
about  21  inches  long; 
females  24  inches.  The 
'~Repl!/es.-^Mphil)id?JS^f}’sh,hseds,£fC  . varies  from 
^Umdertlified  Mammals  3.7S%  thirty-nine  to  forty-eight 

^Songbirds  4.75%  inches. 


paid  upon  them  at  the  present  time. 


Other  Mammals  .50% 
^Mice  dc  Jlats  2. 50  % 
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RED-TAILED  HAWK 

Huteo  jamaicensis  borealis  (Cincli)i) 

(Ollier  Names— Chicken  Hawk;  Hen  Hawk.) 

Thk  Rccl-tailcd  is  perhajrs  more  commonly 
referred  to  as  a Chicken  Hawk  than  any 
other  species,  though  it  seldom  takes  poul- 
try. It  is  a large  broad-winged,  short-tailed 
liawk  tisually  observed  circling  in  the  sky 
or  perched  atop  some  prominent  dead  stnlr 
■where  its  sharp  eyes  are  ever  alert  tor  some 
tempting  morsel,  more  often  than  not  a 
small  rodent. 


it  is  the  second  largest  of  the  Biiteos,  the  wings]jread  varying 
Irom  forty -six  to  filty-six  inches.  .\s  it  describes  its  la/y  circles,  ns- 
nsally  aboi’e  oj)e)j  fields,  one  notes  its  light  imdcrjjarts.  Should  the 
individual  l^e  a low-llying  mature  bird,  tlie  conspicuously  rufous  tail 
featiters  ai  e a c harac  teristic  identilication,  as  is  its  long  drawn  out 
sneaming  whistle  of  “Keeeeee-rrrrr.”  It  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
its  smaller  cousin  the  Red-shotddered  Hawk,  although  the  latter’s 
night  is  more  rapid. 


riie  .sexes  are  colored  alike,  being  dark  brown  above  and  whitish, 
barred  and  streaked  with  blackish  beneath.  Tails  of  adults  are 
brick  red  above,  narrowly  tipped  with  white,  with  a thin  black  band 
near  the  tip.  I’ails  of  immattire  birds  are  transversely  barred 
with  black  and  brown  bands. 

Males  average  20  inches  in  Unidentified  Mam Wdls  Z.5QX 


length;  females  2.S  inches. 

rite  Red-lailed  is  a fairly 
(onnnon  jjcrmanent  resident 
except  in  the  higher  altitudes 
where  it  is  ob.served  only  ir- 
regularly ill  wintertime.  I'he 
nest  is  a bulky  affair  of  twigs 
.mil  bramhes  usually  .50  to  80 
feet  up  in  a large,  high  tle- 
( iduous  tree,  'bhe  eggs,  from 
2 to  5,  are  irregularly  spotted 
and  blotched  with  reddish 
brown.  Red-tailcds  are  jiro- 
lected. 


Olhen  Msmmals  Z.Z5X- 
Unideniified  Birds  4^Z5 Xc 
5 on ^ birds  3.50  yo 
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RED-SHOULDERED 
HAWK 

Buteo  liucatiis  liuentus  (Cinviin) 

(Other  Xante— Cliickcn  Hawk.) 

1'he  Red-sliouldcred  Hawk  is 
almost  as  large  as  its  Red-tailed 
(oiisin,  having  a wingspread  ol 
from  thirty-three  to  fifty  inches. 

It  has  also  inherited  the  erron- 
eous name  Chicken  Hawk,  not 
because  it  dotes  on  barnyard  fowl,  but  becatise  it  is  oltserved  more 
often  thronghont  the  farm  and  wooded  areas.  It  is  more  likely  to 
prefer  swampy  areas  lor  hunting  grounds  and  utters  its  often  re- 
peated harsh  “Kee-you”  scream  more  often  as  it  flies,  ^\dlen  soaring, 
its  most  easily  identified  featnre  is  the  translucent  spot  i)i  its  wi)i^ 
near  the  tip,  formed  by  the  short  black  a>id  white  marki)tgs.  Unite 
often  this  hawk,  like  the  Accipiters,  will  decoy  to  a crow-calling 
shooter. 

The  birds  are  dark  brown  above  with  bright  rnloiis  shonlders; 
bright  reddish  brown  beneath,  barred  on  the  belly,  sides  and  Hanks 
with  white.  Tails  of  adidts  are  strikingly  barretl  with  black  aiul 
white.  Immature  birds  arc  generally  much  duller  in  color,  but 
show  the  retldish  shoulder  patches.  The  average  male  is  IHi/, 

inches  in  length;  the  fe- 
male 21  inches,  llic  bird  is 
a summer  resident  from 
^^arch  1 through , Decem- 
ber 1,  sometimes  wintering 
in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  The  nest  is  of  trvigs 
lined  with  leaves  and  other 
fine  materials,  including  a 
fine  sprig  or  two  of  fresh 
hemlock.  It  is  built  usually 
in  a beech  or  hcndock 
about  30  to  60  feet  from 
the  ground,  d'he  eggs,  3 to 
6,  are  pale  greenish  white, 
irregularly  blotchetl  with 
dark  reddish  brown,  d'hc 
hawk  is  protected. 


UnideTifified  Mdmmdh  1.75% 
Poulfru  Z.50%~ 
^Oiher  M<dmmdcfs  3.  75 % 

' — SciTJie 3.  75  yo 

— Unideyifified  Z ^ 

-Son^bii^ds  ~3  % 
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BROAD-WINCED  HAWK 

Huteo  platyl>lerus  jiterus  (Vieillol) 

(Other  Names— Chicken  Hawk;  Pigeon 

Hawk.) 

1'he  Broad-winged  resembles  the  large 
Red-tailed  Hawk  in  general  appearance, 
d’he  smallest  ol  the  Buteos,  about  the  size 
of  a crow,  its  wingspread  varies  Irom 
thirty-two  to  thirty-nine  inches.  Unlike 
its  larger  relatives,  it  prefers  the  for- 
ested areas  to  the  open  fields  or  swamps.  Usually  the  bird  will  perch 
in  a low  branch  of  a tree  while  waiting  to  sei/e  its  prey,  of  which 
insects,  small  snakes  and  amphibians  comprise  (jnite  a large  per- 
centage. A distinguishing  feature  is  its  gregarious  habit  when  mi- 
grating southward.  Large  groups  may  be  seen  during  the  early  fall 
months  as  they  fly,  sometimes  at  great  heights,  to  their  southern 
range.  They  are  usually  the  first  of  our  native  hawks  to  begin  this 
southern  movement.  The  tamest  of  the  hawks,  the  Broad-winged 
can  be  fairly  easily  approached  by  the  observer  on  foot. 

Broad-wingeds  are  gray-brown  aI)ove,  warm  Ijrown  beneath,  the 
belly  and  sides  being  heavily  barred  with  white.  The  males  aver- 
age 16  inches  in  length,  the  females  17  inches.  It  is  a common  and 
local  summer  resident  from  mitl  April  through  September.  It  never 
occurs  in  winter  as  it  migrates  to  Central  America  during  the  cold 


months.  The  nest  is  a plat- 
lonn  of  sticks  usually 
jdaced  in  a large  crotch  of 
a deciduous  tree  about  80 
to  90  feet  from  the  ground. 
Sometimes  an  old  crow’s 
nest  is  used.  The  eggs,  2 
to  4,  are  whitish,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  rich 
brown.  Broad-wingeds  arc 
jjrotecied. 


^Game  3.S0% 

■ UnidenUfied  Mammab  S.25^ 
Unidenlified  Birds  1.75% 
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'Top  Left,  adult  male  and  female  Sparrow  Hawks.  TOP  RIGHT,  adult  (above)  and  immature  (below) 
Duck  Hawks.  Center,  immature  and  adult  Pigeon  Hawks.  Bottom,  Osprey  or  Fish  Hawk. 


Top,  Left  to  Right:  Screech  Owl  (gray  phase):  Barred  Owl:  Great  Horned  Owl.  Center:  Barn 

Owl.  Bottom:  Snowy  Owl,  Long-eared  Owl,  Short-eared  Owl. 


!fOP,  adult  and  immature  Cooper's  Hawks.  Center,  adult  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Bottom  Left,  adult 
male  (above)  and  female  (below)  Marsh  Hawks.  Bottom  Right,  adult  (above)  and 

immature  (below)  Goshawks. 


\\ 


Top,  adult  and  immature  Red-tailed  Hawks.  Right,  adult  (above)  and  immature  (below)  Red-shoulderet 
Hawks.  Center,  immature  and  adult  Broad-winged  Hawks.  BOTTOM,  adult  and  immature 

Rough-legged  Hawks. 


ROUCH-LECCED  HAWK 

Biiteo  lagopus  snncti-johnnnis 
(Cmelin) 

(Otlier  Xaine— Chicken  Hawk.) 

The  Rougli-leggcd  Hawk,  larg- 
est of  the  Buteos,  is  a heavy 
bodied  hawk  boasting  two  color 
phases— one  brown  with  whitish 
streaked  throat,  breast  and 
feathered  thighs;  the  other 
blackish.  Both  are  spotted  irregnlarly  w-ith  white  on  the  belly. 

When  viewed  from  belotv  or  when  seen  perching,  the  Rough- 
legged,  in  either  its  black  or  dark  brown  color  phase,  has  dark  ini- 
derparts  which  serve  to  identify  it.  Furthermore,  when  hunting  its 
food,  this  hau’k  flaps  sloxvly  over  the  tops  of  xveedy  and  brushy  fields, 
from  which  it  drives  the  mice  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  its  diet. 
Distinguishing  it  among  the  remaining  three  members  of  the  Buteo 
family  is  sometvhat  difficult.  Ditferences  in  wdngspread  and  body 
length  aid  the  observer,  but  these  are  relative  factors  and  are  only 
of  true  value  when  two  or  all  three  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  genera  may  be  observed  sinudtaneously. 

The  Rough-legged  is  a rare  and  irregular  winter  visitor  from 
the  far  north,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  northern  counties  in  fairly 
open  territory,  where  it  will  perch  on  a hay-stack,  on  a low  stump, 
or  in  an  open  field  in  preference  to  a high  stidj.  Its  method  of 
seeking  prey  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Marsh  Hawk,  beating  over 
potential  hunting  territory  close  to  the  ground.  One  of  the 

positive  means  of  identification 
is  the  feathered  legs.  This  char- 
acteristic is  also  true  of  the 
Golden  Eagle.  Another  excel- 
lent field  mark  is  its  habit  of 
hovering  with  beating  wings, 
like  a Sparrow  Hawk.  Length 
about  22  inches.  Rough-leggeds 
are  protected. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE 

Aijiiila  chrysai'tns  ((nmdeusis  {I.huiaeus) 

riii:  Golden  Eagle  is  a rare  winter 
\ isitant  most  olten  observed  in  the 
mountainous  areas.  It  is  very 
large,  measnring  about  three  feet 
and  having  a wingspread  of  from 
(i  to  8 feet.  The  plumage  is  a rich 
deej)  brown  except  on  the  head 
which  is  more  golden  in  line.  Like 
the  Roiighdegged  Hawk,  the  whole  foot  dotvn  to  the  toes  is  heavily 
leathered.  Occasionally  one  of  the  magnificent  creatures  is  catight 
in  a steel  trap  set  for  fo.xes  or  other  fnrbetirers.  In  the  field  it  is 
extremely  diffictdt  to  distinguish  it  from  an  immature  Bald  Eagle 
which  lacks  the  pine  white  head  ;ind  tail  of  the  adult.  Golden  and 
Bald  Eagles  are  protected. 

BALD  EAGLE 

Haliaeelus  Iettrorej>li/il us  leurocepluilus  (JAnuaeus) 

I t IF  Bald,  or  American  Eagle,  symbol  of  American  Liberty  and 
Inde]X‘iuIence,  is  a handsome,  defiant  creature  worthy  of  tire 
honor  hestoweel  npern  it.  ft  is  a rare  tincl  irregular  migrant  and 
stnmner  resident  except  at  Erie  and  Pymatuning  where  it  is  fairly 
common.  It  is  sometimes  noted  along  the  Suscpiehanna  and  Dela- 
ware Rivers  where  it  occasionally  nests.  A pair  of  the  birds  reg- 
tdaily  nests  on  Mount  |ohnson  Ishtntl  in  the  Sust|uehanna  River 
near  Drumore  (see  directions  on  opposite  page)  . 

Immature  hirds  are  dark  colored  with  rvliile  patches  on  the  nn- 
clerwing  which  help  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Golden  Eagle  in  the 
lielcl.  Bald  Eagles  do  not  assume 
their  pttre  white  head  ;ind  t;nl  un- 
til their  third  year,  d’he  birds  pre- 
.sent  an  inspiring  spectacle  as  they 
move  in  slow  wide  circles  high  in 
the  heavens. 

'Lite  nest,  a huge  mass  of  sticks 
iincl  debris,  olten  as  much  as  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  is  used  year  after 
year.  It  is  usually  bttih  high  in  a 
sycamore  or  other  large  tree.  The 
eggs,  2 to  3,  are  chalky  white. 
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HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 

Hawk  Mountain  Sant  tnarv.  established  in  1934,  was  incoi  poi ateil  inuler  its 
own  A.ssociation  in  I’ennsxhania  in  1938.  Il  has  lono  been  4nf)wn  as  a uni(]ne 
ol)servation  point  from  which  to  see  the  migrating  hawks  and  eagles  that  sail 
southward  in  the  antnmn  on  the  upper  currents  of  warmer  air  that  rise  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Kittatinnv  ^fountains  in  eastern  I’ennsvh ania.  Beginning  in 
•September,  or  earlier,  and  through  \o\emher,  thonsands  of  bird  watchers  visit 
Hawk  Motintain  and  if  they  are  lucky  in  choosing  the  right  dac , thev  may  see 
live  hundred,  perhaps  a far  greater  number,  hawks  and  eagles  and  other  birds  in 
migration.  The  above  map  directs  von  to  this  tmicpie  satictnarv. 


MT.  JOHNSON  ISLAND 

The  oidy  eagle  sanctuary  in  the  United  States  is  located  in  the  Siis(|nehanna 
River,  not  too  far  from  the  citv  of  Lancaster,  near  Drnmore.  To  reach  this 
Federal  controlled  refuge  yoit  follow  Route  \o.  72  south  out  of  Lancaster  to  ;t 
point  known  as  "Cochran's  Corner,”  jnst  south  of  the  village  of  linck.  'Fnrn 
right  at  Cochran's  on  Route  Xo.  31)016  to  Roitte  Xo.  36008.  then  follow  the  latter 
straight  clown  to  Fishing  Creek  (Drntnore)  . Johnson  Island  is  nearhe. 
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DUCK  HAWK 

Falco  peregrinus  anatum 
(Bonaparte) 

(Soiiietiines  referred  to  as  Peregrine 
falcon;  Rock  Hawk;  Bullet  Hawk;  Blue 
ffawk;  Ledge  Hawk.) 

This,  the  largest  and  rarest  of  oiir 
falcons,  has  a wingspread  ranging 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty-six  inches. 
It  is  fanioiis  for  its  speed  and  dar- 
ing, and  jHirsttes  and  captures  the 
fiistest  flying  ducks,  even  teal.  It 
is  a rare  summer  resident  from 
March  to  November  along  cliff- 
lined  rivers,  lakes  or  streams,  where  it  usually  nests.  It  also  nests 
occasionally  in  large  cities,  one  pair  having  taken  up  its  abode  in 
the  spire  ol  a church  in  Harrisljtirg  lor  several  sttccessive  years.  A 
pair  has  fretptently  been  observed  stooping  pigeons  around  Capitol 
Park.  There  are  also  records  of  migrating  Duck  Hawks  taking 
up  winter  residence  in  our  larger  cities.  There,  the  tall  skyscrapers 
provide  the  heights  from  which  they  may  dive  upon  the  flocks  of 
pigeons  or  starlings  found  in  urban  districts. 

Pigeons  who  knew  Duck  Hawks  were  nesting  on  a cliff  near  Dau- 
phin, Pennsylvania,  wotdd  always  fly  beneath  the  telephone  wires 
when  passing  that  area  to  keep  front  being  struck. 

Male  Duck  Hawks  average  16  inches  in  length;  females  19  inches. 
Achdts  arc  bluish  slate,  heavily  barred  with  darker  gray  above; 
the  tail  is  tipped  with  white,  and  the  underparts  are  huffy,  barred 
and  s}totted  with  black,  chielly  on  the  sides  and  Hanks.  The  “mus- 
taches” visible  on  perching  birds  arc  diagnostic.  Immature  birds 
arc  dark  Itrown  above  and  Ite- 
low,  nearly  all  the  feathers 
widely  margined  with  buff.  The 
eggs,  3 to  6,  are  whitish,  heavily 
spotted  with  rusty  or  chocolate 
brown,  or  solid  brown.  They 
are  laid  either  on  the  bare  rock 
in  a sheltered  niche  on  a high 
cliff,  or  in  a slight  depression  in 
the  earth  on  such  a ledge  if 
there  is  any  soil.  The  birds  are 
protected. 
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PIGEON  HAWK 


Falco  columbarius 
colurnbarim  (lAnnaeus) 


'1'his  falcon  is  very  rare  and  the 
observer  is  not  likely  to  see  it 
unless  he  is  in  a position  to 
watch  the  annnal  migration  ol 
hawks  from  some  vantage  point 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  approxi-  ^ 
mately  the  same  size  as  the 


Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  However, 

its  long,  pointed  wings  and  relatively  short  tail  present  exactly 
the  opposite  combination  to  the  short,  rounded  ivings,  and  rela- 
tively lojig  tail  of  the  Accipiter.  In  its  rapid,  gracefid  flight  it 
somewhat  resembles  an  oversized  swallow.  Like  the  Sharp-shinned, 
the  food  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk  is  composed  mainly  of  small  birds. 
It  captures  its  prey,  however,  in  open  flight  rather  than  by  darting 
upon  it. 

It  occurs  usually  in  late  April  and  early  May  and  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  early  October.  Adults  are  blue-gray  narrowly  streaked 
with  black  above,  and  buff  streaked  with  black  beneath,  except  on 
the  throat.  Immatures  are  dark  brown  above,  buff  beneath. 
Length  about  10  inches.  Dr.  George  M.  Sutton  in  his  “Introduc- 
tion to  the  Birds  of  Pennsylvania,  1928’’  says  “so  many  hawks 
are  called  Pigeon  Hawk  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  Pennsylvania 
farmers  and  gunners  realize  this  little  hawk  is  a comparatively 
rare  bird.  I have  noted  them  in  Pennsylvania  only  a few  times. 
Each  time  the  hawk  was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a flock  of 
swallows,  one  of  which  it  may  have  been  holding  in  its  talons.” 
The  birds  are  protected. 

The  Commission  is  anxious  to  receive  recoicls  of  Pigeon  Hawks. 
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SPARROW  HAWK 

ludro  sparveriiis  sparverins  {Linnaeus) 

(Other  Names— Mouse  Hawk;  Killy 
Hawk:  Pigeon  Hawk.) 

The  Sparrow  Hawk,  most  com- 
mon and  most  easily  recognized  ol 
our  lalcons,  is  a familiar  roadside 
ac(]uaintance.  Its  dove-like  size,  its 
lial)it  of  perching  upon  dead  tree 
stul)s  or  telephone  poles  overlook- 
ing fields,  and  its  ability  to  hover  stationary , with  beating  wings, 
for  several  seconds,  immediately  identifies  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  bird  is  that  it  usually  appropriates  an 
abandoned  flicker  hole  or  woodpecker  hole,  in  a tree  standing  in 
open  helds,  for  its  home.  Its  shrill,  piercing  “Killee,”  “Killee,” 
“Killee”  can  be  heard  afar. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk  is  widely  distributed  from  mid  March  to  mid 
November  and  is  occasionally  present  in  winter.  The  males  and 
females  are  colored  differently.  Males  have  a blue-gray  top  knot 
with  rusty  brown  crown  patch.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  huffy 
or  whitish,  with  black  marks  below  the  eye,  on  the  ear  coverts  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  najje.  The  back  is  a rich  reddish  brown.  The 
wing  coverts  are  blue-gray,  spotted  with  black.  The  nnderparts 
arc  whitish  or  huffy,  sometimes  cjtiite  reddish,  with  spots  or  bars 
of  black  on  sides  and  Hanks.  The  female  is  cpiite  different,  having 
the  back  and  tail  heavily  barred  with  black,  the  wing  coverts  red- 
dish bro^vn  barred  with  black, 
and  the  under  parts  streaked 
with  ]iale  reddish  brown. 

Length  about  10  inches.  Nest  in 
a cavity  from  20  to  40  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  eggs,  usually  4 
in  number,  are  huffy  or  whitish, 
heavily  sjtotted  with  reddish 
brown.  Will  use  man-made  bird 
boxes.  Sparrow  Hawks  are  pro- 
tected. 
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THE  OSPREY 

PtnuUon  halioetus  carolinensis 

Imagixk  you  are  fishino  on  a 
pond  or  lake,  lazily  driiting  in 
a boat,  hoping  that  a perch,  bull- 
head, or  bluegill  will  show  some 
interest  in  the  worm  with  which 
you  have  baited  your  hook.  As 
you  glance  skyAcard  you  notice  a 
large  bird,  appearing  mainly 
Avhite  or  light  gray  on  the  belly 

and  breast.  There  is  an  odd  inverted,  broad  “I"’  set  to  its  /ong  a>id 
narroiv  5 foot  wings.  A head-on  vierv  ol  the  bird  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  the  tamous  Stuka  dive-ljomber  used  early  in  the  last 
war  by  the  German  LidtAvafie.  It  may  or  may  not  call;  il  so,  its 
vocal  efforts  sound  somewhat  like  those  of  a small,  insistent  chicken. 
Suddenly  the  bird  hovers  lor  an  instant  and  then,  folding  its  wings, 
drops  into  the  water  Avith  (juite  a splash,  sometimes  completely  sub- 
merging before  rising  Avith  a fish  held  in  its  poAverful  talons. 

In  summary,  its  gull-like  flight,  its  preference  for  open  Avater, 
its  large  body  Avith  its  long,  narroAV,  peculiarly  shaped  Avings,  its 
color  pattern,  its  call,  together  Avith  its  action  of  diving  for  a fish, 
all  serve  to  identify  this  bird  as  the  Osprey,  or  fish  hawk. 


The  Osprey  is  common  and  regidar  as  a ndgrant  principally 
along  the  AvateiAvays,  and  occurs  in  April  and  May  and  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  but  is  rare  and  local  as  a summer  resident. 
It  is  blackish  broAvn  aboA’e,  the  leathers  margined  Avith  broAvn; 
shining  Avhite  beneath,  Avith  broAvn  spot  on  the  breast,  particularly 

in  the  female.  Length  about 
23  inches.  The  nest  is  a bulky 
mass  of  sticks  and  debris  some- 
times placed  at  the  very  top  of  a 
dead  tree.  The  eggs,  2 to  4,  vary 
much  in  their  coloration.  They 
are  Avhitish,  spotted  Avith  reddish 
brown  or  a solid  rich  broAvn. 
Protected. 
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BARN  OWL 

I'yto  alba  pratincola  {Bonaparte) 

(Often  called  ^fonkcy-faccd  Owl; 

(.olden  Owl.) 

The  Barn  or  Monkey-facetl 
Owl  is  one  o£  the  most  beneficial 
liirds  of  prey  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  probably  has  the 
most  beautiful  coloration  and 
silk-like  plumage.  It  is  golden 
brown  above,  much  variegated  with  fine  gray  barring  and  black 
and  white  speckling.  Beneath  it  is  white  or  huffy,  hnely  spotted 
with  black.  It  is  a fairly  common  though  somewhat  local  resident 
in  summer,  chielly  in  the  southern  and  southeastern  cotinties, 
from  late  March  to  November,  but  rarely  present  in  the  northern 
and  mountainous  counties.  It  occasionally  winters  here.  It  is  a 
cavity  nester  but  sometimes  chooses  a barn  loft  or  silo  where  it  lays 
from  ,5  to  9 white  eggs.  Though  chielly  nocturnal,  it  can  see  per- 
fectly by  day. 

T.’he  Barn  Owl  is  a born  ratter  as  the  pictures  on  the  cover  and 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  adetpiately  testify.  Nothing  is  more 
ludicrous  to  watch  than  an  owl  swallowing  a mouse  or  rat.  Some- 
times two  are  swallowed  in  succession,  the  second  one  sticking 
partly  out  of  the  owl's  mouth  until  the  processes  of  digestion 
gradually  make  room  for  it.  All  owls  disgorge  pellets  of  indi- 
gestible matter  such  as  fur  and  bones  of  creatures  they  eat.  The 

young  have  ravenous  appetites 
and  keep  their  parents  on  the  go 
all  season  bringing  choice  tid- 
bits to  them.  Identifying  held 
marks  are  the  bird’s  golden 
brown  and  gray  back,  its  long 
legs,  and  its  lack  of  any  eartufts. 
No  other  owl  has  a heart-shaped 
or  monkey  face.  Barn  Owls  are 
rigidly  protected. 
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Photos  by  Karl  H,  Maslou 


Barn  Owl  coming  to  nest  in  pigeon  loft  with  meadow  mouse  and  voracious 
youngster  greedily  snatching  it. 
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SCREECH  OWL 

Otiis  asio  naeviiis  (Gwelin) 


(Otlier  Names— Squinch  Owl:  Little 

Owl:  Red  Owl;  Gray  Owl:  Hoot  Owl; 
S(|ueak  Owl;  Mottled  Owl.) 


While  it  ha.s  many  erroiifoiis 
names,  including  lioot  or  st|ueak 
owl,  the  Screech  Owl,  with  its 
(jiiavering  song,  is  alter  all  jnst 
plain  old  screech  owl.  It  is  a 
sociable  little  lei  low,  living  in 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  in  wood- 


binds, and  is  a common  permanent  resident  thronghont  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  is  about  inches  long,  occurs  in  two  color 

phases— red  and  gray,  and  is  conspicnons  by  its  long  ear  tnlts  or 
hoi  ns.  In  the  red  |)h;ise  the  npperparts  are  bright  reddish  brown, 
(inely  streaked  with  bbnk,  and  barred  with  reddish  brown  chielly  on 
(he  sides. 

The  nnderparts  am  white.  In  the  gray  phase  the  npperparts  are 
gray  mixed  with  brownish  and  streaked  with  blackish  and  mottletl 
rvith  rvhite  ;nul  bull,  and  the  nnderparts  are  white,  streaked  and 
barred  with  black,  grayish,  and  white.  It  is  onr  only  SMALL  owl 
with  “horns”  or  ear-tnlts. 

Many  a village  or  even  a city  resident  h;is  heard  its  (jnavering  song 
and  wondered  where  in  the  world  it  was  coming  Irom.  To  some 
the  sound  makes  goose  pimples  run  along  their  spine;  others  think 
it  is  sad  and  depressing. 

Screech  Owls  arc  ca\ity 


Hesters  and  lay  4 to  (i  white 
eggs.  When  discovered  they 
may  oiten  stretch  themselves 
;md  pull  in  their  leathers  so 
they  resemitle  the  broken 
stub  or  branch  ol  a tree. 
They  are  protected. 
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GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

Jiubo  xiirginianus  virginiamis  {Cmelin) 

lOtlier  Names— Hoot  Owl;  15ig  Owl; 

Cat  Owl.) 

Bv  far  the  most  destructive  of 
our  tvingetl  predators,  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  recpures  drastic 
methods  of  control,  one  (tf  tvhich 
is  the  payment  of  a reward  or 
bounty.  It  is  a potverful  creattire 
and  can  break  the  skull  of  a rabbit 
with  a single  snap  of  its  powerful 
bill,  or  crush  through  a man’s  hand 
with  its  powerfid  talons.  An  entployee  of  the  Game  Commission 
had  one  of  these  birds  sink  its  talons  through  the  back  of  his 
hand  between  the  tendons  one  tlay,  and  it  was  finally  necessary  to 
render  the  bird  partially  noncondtatant  (to  relax  it)  and  use  a 
pair  of  jjliers  to  release  the  claws  from  their  death-like  grip. 


It  is  a fairly  common  permanent  resident  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, especially  in  the  higher  woodlands  along  the  ridges 
and  in  the  ravines.  It  uses  either  a large  cavitv  or  an  old  crow’s 
nest  for  a home.  It  lays  2 to  3 white,  nearly  round  eggs.  Nesting 
begins  in  mid  February  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  in- 
cubating female  has  been  observed  tvith  her  back  covered  with 
snow.  Sets  of  eggs  have  been  taken  in  late  January. 


The  deep-voiced  hoot  of  this  owl  is 


1{epiiles,  -^mphihians,  Unrdenlifed 
fish.  In  seels,  Etc.  fdamwaislX 


usually  heard  on  early  spring 
nights.  Its  love-song,  a mel- 
low, bass  ivho,  udio,  who. 
who,  who,  who,  is  sometimes 
rendered  all  night  long  dur- 
ing late  January. 

Identifying  marks  include 
the  prominent  tidts  or  horns, 
feet  fully  feathered  down  to 
the  claws.  Above  it  is  mottled 
and  spetkied  with  gray,  black, 
white  and  bulfy;  throat  pure 
white:  beneath  it  is  huffy  and 
white,  finely  and  thickh 
barred  with  black. 
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iiaystiuk  or  on  the  ground,  rather 
the  Great  Horned  Owl  and  its  fe 
the  daws  are  sometimes  liidden. 


\yctea  srandiaca  (lAnuaeus) 

(Other  Xhmies— White  Owl:  Arctie 

Owl.) 

1 nt  Snowy  Owl  is  a rare  and 
irregular  visitor  though  it  some- 
times invades  Pennsylvanitt  in 
large  numbers  when  iood  is 
scarte  in  its  Northland  home.  It 
is  a bird  of  the  ojrcn  fields, 
not  of  the  woodlands,  and  may 
be  seen  jjerched  on  a fencepost, 
than  in  a tree.  It  is  as  large  as 
et  are  so  heavily  feathered  that 
True  to  its  name,  the  bird  is 


SNOWY  OWL 


white,  usually  barred  with  dark  grayish  brown,  particularly  on  the 
back,  wings  and  sides  of  the  breast.  Some  indivitluals  are  pure 
white  with  no  barring.  It  is  not  jrrotected. 


BARRED  OWL 

Stiix  x'mia  x’m'iii  {liarton) 

(Other  \;mie— Hoot  Owl.) 

The  Barred  Owl  is  the  real 
hooter  ol  the  laniily,  hence  its  nick- 
name Hoot  Owl.  It  is  about  20 
inches  long,  rountl  headed,  dull 
chocolate  brown  above  and  whitish 
or  grayish  underneath.  The  breast 
is  distinctly  barred,  whereas  the 
belly  and  sides  are  streaked  with 

dark  brown,  d'he  eyes  are  very  large,  dark  brown  with  blue 
pupils. 


black 


This  owl  is  a lairly  common  local  permanent  resident,  lotnul 
mostly  in  the  deep  woods  usually  tilong  streams  or  in  the  lowlands. 
Its  song  gives  you  that  goose-pimply  leeling  even  though  you  may 
antieijjate  or  readily  identilv  it.  It  is  a series  (d  eight  hoots  in  two 
groups  of  four,  given  ■with  much  vigor  and  which,  at  a distance, 
sound  like  the  barking  of  a dog.  When  ttvo  or  three  get  together 
in  a song  fest,  the  results  are  unbelievably  comical.  The  usual  cry 


is  often  varied  with  single  hoots, 

The  call  of  the  Barred  Owl  is 
not  as  deep  and  re.sonant  as  that 
of  the  Great-Horned  Owl.  The 
latter  emits  three,  five  or  six 
hoots,  while  the  Baned  Owl  in- 
variably utters  eight  in  two  units 
of  four. 

Barred  Owls  nest  in  tree  rar- 
ities and  in  the  open,  and  lay 
to  4 white  round  eggs.  4'hev 
are  protected. 


barks  or  grunts. 


-RepHIes,  Amphibians,  Fish,  Jnsech 
^ Etc.  4 % 

^llnidenlified  Marnffials 

^Umdejifif/ed  dif'ds  4 % 
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LONG-EARED  OWL 

Asio  otus  wilsonianus  (Lesson)  , 

(Other  Names— Cat  Owl;  Cedar  Owl; 
Hoot  Owl.) 

1’he  Long-eared  Owl  i.s  a lairly 
coninion  though  somewhat  local 
resident  which  may  migrate  to  an 
extent  when  food  is  scarce  during 
winter.  They  are  retiring  creatures 
and  unless  the  bird  student  searches 
lor  it  assiduously  he  may  never 
lind  them,  ior  they  are  neither  noisy  nor  bold.  Look  for  them 
in  dense  hemlock  clumps,  in  cedars,  or  thick  grapevine  tangles, 
where,  if  you  are  observant,  you  may  come  upon  their  pellets  which 
are  usually  cast  up  during  the  daytime  at  favorite  nesting  places. 

Long-eared  Owls  are  highly  beneficial,  living  almost  altogether 
on  mice  which  they  catch  along  the  edges  of  fields  or  in  the 
woodlands.  This  owl,  about  tlie  size  of  a crow,  is  much  smaller 
than  a Great-horned  Owl.  Beneath,  it  is  streaked  lengthwise,  not 
barred  crosswise.  The  birds  are  gray  above,  mottled  with  huffy 
brown  and  speckled  with  black  and  white.  Beneath  they  are 
whitish,  washed  irregularly  with  buff.  Length  about  L5  inches, 
d'he  two  long  ear-tufts  are  set  much  closer  together  on  the  head 
than  the  widely  separated  tufts  of  the  Great-horned  Owl. 

The  feet  are  fully  leathered. 

The  call-note  of  this  owl,  which  is  not  frecpiently  heard,  resembles 
the  cjuavering  whistle  of  a Screeh  Orvl  sometvhat,  but  is  shorter, 
more  whining  and  less  musical, 
being  varied  with  angry,  cxnigh- 
ing  sounds. 

The  nest  is  a Hat  platform  of 
twigs,  sometimes  built  ujton  the 
old  nest  of  a scjuirrel  or  crow. 

It  is  lined  with  finer  nraterials 
and  a few  breast  feathers  from 
the  birds.  The  eggs,  4 to  6,  are 
white.  This  owl  is  protected  by 
law. 
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SHORT-EARED  OWL 

Asio  flomineus  fJammeus  tPontoppidaii ) 

(Other  Xames— >[eadow  Owl;  Marsli 
Owl;  Swamp  Owl;  Bog  Owl.) 

.Vnv  medium-sized  owl  u’hicli 
flies  up  from  the  groiuid  i)i  the 
open  is  almost  certain  to  he  a 
Short-eared.  It  luints  usually  at 
tltisk,  tvendiui'  its  silent  way  over 
the  mca(lo\vs  and  marshes  onlv  a 
lew  leet  Irom  the  grouiul,  where  it 
nearly  always  perches.  .V  oood  field  mark,  noticeable  as  the  bird 
Hies  away,  is  the  light  spots  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  u’i)ig 
and  the  dark  spots  at  the  hetul  of  the  wing  on  the  under  surface. 

The  bird  is  dark  broken  above,  the  leathers  margined  with  bnfiy 
brown,  the  wings  sjKttted  and  barred  with  bully,  and  the  l;dl 
marked  with  rich  bnllv  brown  bands  ol  about  ecjual  width.  Ibi- 
derneath  it  is  bidty  or  whitish,  streaked  broadly  on  the  breast  ;ind 
narrowly  on  the  belly  tvith  dark  brown. 

d he  Short-eared  is  a great  monser,  capturing  its  prey  almost  al- 
ways in  the  open.  Flocks  during  migration  sometimes  number  a 
htindred  or  more,  ^^'hen  these  owls  ^'isit  a larm  in  such  numbers 
lor  a week  or  two  they  may  ellectively  destroy  the  mice  and  othei 
destructive  small  mammals,  d'he  birds  are  with  us  Irom  March  1 to 
.\lM'il  15  and  Irom  October  I to  mid  Novetnber.  Sometimes  it  is 

lound  in  winter  in  the  lowlands 
ol  the  less  mountainous  parts  ol 
the  Commonwealth.  They  are 
curious  and  can  be  encouraged 
to  approach  cpiite  closely  il  you 
“sc[ueak  them  up"  by  kissing  the 
back  ol  yvour  hand  in  imitation 
ol  mouse  or  young  bird. 

Sherrt-eared  Owls  arc  about  15 
inches  long.  It  is  protected. 
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SAW-WHET  OWL 

Aegolius  acadica  acadica  (Gmelin) 

The  Saw-whet,  smallest  o£  our 
owls,  is  an  irregtilar  visitor  in  win- 
ter thronghont  central  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania,  though  it  nests 
rarely  in  the  noithern  mountain- 
ous counties.  Its  home  is  a cavity, 

Ireqnently  a deserted  woodpecker’s  nest,  where  it  lays  3 to  5 white 
eggs.  It  is  seldom  seen  and  sleeps  so  soundly  by  day  that  it  may 
easily  be  captured  in  the  hand.  Above  it  is  a dull  chocolate  brown, 
finely  streaked  on  the  head,  and  spotted  on  the  back  and  wings 
rvitli  white:  the  underparts  are  white  broadly  streaked  with  dark 
reddish  brown.  Search  lor  him  in  the  dense  alder  and  hemlock 
growths,  or  in  vines.  The  Saw-whet  is  protected  and  records  ol 
him  are  very  desirable.  It  is  extremely  beneficial. 

II  you  ever  come  across  one  ol  these  little  owls,  either  alive  or, 
lor  example,  Ireshly  killed  by  Hying  into  the  windshield  ol  your 
automol)ile,  by  all  means  notily  the  Game  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg  immediately,  d’he  Commission  is  very  anxiotis  to  obtain  a 
lire  bird  to  exhibit  and  photcrgraph  and  a dead  bird  lor  mounting. 


'I'll is  tiny  owl  is  smaller 
than  the  Screech  Owl  and 
may  be  distinguished  Irom 
that  species  by  its  lack  ol  ear- 
t tilts. 
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How  the  birds  of  prev  look  from  below.  Drawings  courtesy  Roger  I Or\  Peterson  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society. 


Courtesy  'Sational  Audubon  Society 
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